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By far the best of the choruses is the triumphant 
march, "With Sheathed Swords." Thecompo- 
Bition of the orchestra was as follows, viz. : 4 1st 
violins, 4 2d violins, 4 violas 3 'cellos, 2 bass, 2 
flutes, 1 oboe, 2 clarionettes, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, 
2 trombones, 2 kettle drums. Prol. Carl Burns, 
Director. 

The second part ol the concert commenced 
with the first movement of Beethoven's first sym- 
phony in C— well performed. 

Burns violin solo was brilliantly performed by 
Herr Bich, and called forth the second encore of 
the evening. Neither encore was responded to, 
owing to the length ot the programme. 

The rollicking overture to " Pra Diavolo " was 
given by the orchestra with fine effect. The time 
honored chorus from the "Creation," "The 
Heavens are Telling." Closed the performance, 
which, though quite long, was listened to by the 
audience with close attention to the end, though 
they were not very demonstrative, and were quite 
chary of their applause. 

Great praise is due to Prot. Carl Burns, through 
whose untiring zeal the orchestra was, so to 
speak, created. The musical success of the Soci- 
ety is due in great measure to this talented and 
hard working musician. The orchestra has le- 
hearsedwith the Society for several weeks and 
before that time, Prot. Henry J. Smith, 2d Di- 
rector and Pianist,' gave valuable assistance in 
drilling the chorus. 

The President of the Society, L. C. Hopkins, 
Esq., enters heart and soul into the work and 
compels success. His acta of munificence to the 
Society are without number. He is now building 
a beautiful little hall for the ( Society to rehearse 
in. 

The Society numbers about 200 members, of 
the best material, socially and musically, and is 
accomplishing a good work in bringing to the 
appreciation of the public music, of a high order. 
They promise another concert early in December. 



MUSIC IN HARTFORD, CONN. 



The Beethoven Society gave their first concert 
oftheseasdnon the 13th inst. The programme 
consisted of the overture to "Massaniello," Fairy 
Chorus, from "Oberon," Polacca, from "II Puri- 
tani," admirably sung by R. G. Hibb'ard, Cavatl- 
na, with chorus, from " Semirande," Bel Raggio, 
the solo by kiss Ellen Miller, " L'Estasi, " sung by 
Miss Campbell, Concert Waltz, "Perche non 
vieni," sung by Miss Emma J. Watson, the 
"Nightingale, "(with horn obligate,) sung by Mrs. 
Francis, Quartette "Eccoquelflerbestanti,"by 
. Costa, "Over the Dark Blue Waters," from 
" Oberon, "Cabaletta, from "Rigoletto," with a 
selection from Meyerbeer's "Dinora," Handel's 
"Comus,"and gleanings from the most popular 
operas and composers of the day. In the Hrst 
place, we must record our general approbation of 
the chorus singing of this society, upon this, as 
well as upon other occasions, the precision with 
which they take up their points, their nice atten- 
tion to the pianos slid fortes, all reflect very high 
credit upon themselves, and still higher praise 
upon Mr. J. G. Barnett, their leader, whose activ- 
ity, zeal, patience, and untiring perseverance, in 
drilling them, have been most manifest. In the 



jolly chorus from " Comus," they infused so much 
spirit and "fun " that, if it be true that a " merry 
jest draws a hail from our coffin," there must 
have been a great many extracted that evening. 

The above named young ladies have very beau- 
tiful voices, their intonation is pure and correct, 
their appearance and manners are also very pleas- 
ing, and we have much pleasure in ant cipating 
their future success, when experience shall have 
evidently been well instructed by Mr. Barnett 
both in the theory as well as" the vocal branch of 
music. Of Mr. Patton's singing, the least said 
the belter. The accompaniments for a small 
orchestra were composed and adapted by Mr. 
Barnett (with the exception ot the overture,) and 
were very effective. 

Performances like these, where the music se- 
lected is of so high a character, do much, toward 
awakening in the place where they are given, a 
love fir the good and beautiful in musical art, 
nay more, they not only awake a just apprecia- 
tion ot what is of that character, but they so 
form the taste tor it, that music ot an inferior 
character will not eventually be tolerated. 

The next performance by this Society will be on 
Christmas night, -when they will give Costa's 
splendid work, "Eli," with a grand orchestra, 
comprising some of the best musicians in the 
country, and first class singers from abroad for 
the solos. J. L. 
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If I except originality of inspiration, form in 
music is least indulged in by modern composers, 
is least appreciated by the public, and is the least 
studied or admired of any attribute of the Art. 
Especially does the remark apply to this country, 
where of all the forms of social froth manufac- 
tured, created and lived upon by a butterfly com- 
munity, note is more frothy, empty and vain than 
the sheet music turned out daily by the printing 
presses of our publishing houses. 

I would make this paper intelligible to others* 
than musical artists, and must avoid indulging 
too deeply in the technicalities of art; therefore, 
in the first place, let us analyse the term " form " 
in music. 

" How can music have ' form ' which cannot be 
seen ? " exclaims my reader. Just as it can have 
"color, "or as a painting may have "tone," al- 
though a picture cannot be heard nor music seen. 
The question of musical form is a much deeper 
one than that of color, the latter being an acous- 
tic, whereas the former is a purely harmonic con- 
dition. 

A musical composition without form is com- 
parable to, in truth, what our earth was before 
the creation, "void." It is void in a painful 
sense, unmeaning, puerile, with no object, no be- 
ginning, no end; no subject, no antiphon, no 
connection of thought, often no thought to con- 
nect, vapid, thin, without climax, without recur- 
rence of theme, with no symmetry of construc- 
tion, while as to its effect on repetition, this is 
usually the severest "test of its innate weakness. 
Such music, however at first attractive to an un- 
cultivated ear, soon palls, grows tiresome, cloys, 
and becomes totally distasteful on intimate ac- 
quaintance. 



I do not claim a consequent absence of these 
qualities in all music which possesses form, by 
any means, for there is also enough dull music 
from the pens of many dry scholiasts, but I do 
assert that for want ol the intellectual settings ot 
" form," many jewels of musical inspiration have 
been lost, and must continue obsolete in the mu- 
sical vulgate of amateurs, for the reason that, 
masical compositions are kept alive, not by the 
musicians (we speak now of symphonic works 
more especially), and musicians are never found 
so disrespectiul to the great laws of their Art as 
to use their influence for the perpetuity of the un- 
Intellectual in place of the intcl'ectual. Isolated 
cases for gain or profit do not count. Tho usages 
and influence of the great societies of the world, 
and of the centres of cosmopolitan art-education 
are the true criterions for judgment. 

Form is as essential to music as cohesion, 
grammar or syntax are to an oratorical composi- 
tion. A news-paper read crosswise, or words 
copied indiscriminately from a dictionary, would 
be but a poor suostituto for one of Webster's 
speeches or a novel ot Thackeray. But to tho 
musician, much ot our modern music is quite as 
senseless and Idiotic a jumb!e, notwithstanding 
the sad, and to our view actually criminal dis- 
respect shown by many so-called musical critics 
whenever the subject of classical music is broached. 
How these blind barbarians can yawn in print 
over a symphony or quartet, because it was com- 
posed for men and not for animals, how they can 
attempt, to turn the great wonder-fraught fugue 
into silly ridicule, because they are themselves far 
beneath its comprehension, how they can dare so 
irreverently to approach and assail the mighty 
ones who wrote not for this earth earthy, but for 
the more spiritually organised, has always been a 
sad and solemn mystery to me. 

Mendelssohn wrote to Bunsen : ' ' How strange 
that persons of frivolity feel no awe of a^great 
name 1 " Carlyle asserts thet " no surer proof of 
one's own littleness can be given than to show 
disrespect for great names. " Yet these scribblers 
go on unchecked^ sowing wherever they can the 
vile seeds of artistic vulgarity, which when, they : 
have taken root and sprung up, only bear such 
fruit as causes a popular apathy, It not actual re- 
pugnance towards any specimens of tbat noble 
school of music which not merely tickles the ear, 
but teed3 the soul. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that a'l music 
which possesses strict form must therefore be 
long and tedious. The great masters have given 
their most consummate proofs of power in some 
mere trifles. Witness the beauty of form — that 
is the repetition of a melody in a different key — 
in Beethoven's song "Adelaida." Yet this i3 
only a fugitive composition. Take Handel's 
" Then round about tho starry throne," one of 
the shortest of his choruses, and view the mad- 
dening symmetry of those few pages. Theu 
again in Mendelssohn's little piano set, opus 16, 
it is a very bagatelle as to quantity, but yet a 
pure diamond of science in quality, concealed it 
may be to the careless listener, but a diamond 
hidden in rose-leaves notwithstanding. 

Such cases might be multiplied indefinitely, but 
it would be useless. So common is the fallacious 
opinion that "classic form must necessitate dry- 
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ness," that students in harmony, and young com- 
posers who have an honorable ambition to dis- 
tinguish themselves, often steer clear of the very 
models most essential to give them a correct 
foundation on which to build their own feeble 
firstlings. Such students, In theiv ardor to pro- 
duce something startling, torget that among all 
the rules of art there is "no law which conse- 
crates dullnes,"* and that the true genius, in 
studying works of standard harmonists, is like 
the bee among the flowers, he is to take what he 
can from each, but is not to forget to turn what- 
ever he o itains into pure honey by the force ol 
his own intellect, and yet not steal. 

The deficiency of foim among amateurs in their 
compositions for amusement is by no means as 
common in Germany as it is hero in the profes- 
sion of music, for the reason that the best models 
in composition are more frequently heard there 
than here. In Amerca, outside of our large 
cities, the musical enthusiast has actually nothing 
to train his taste but street-bands and barrel, or- 
gans, if we except occasional concerts, which 
are, however, likely to be still worse than the 
others. In Germany the child at the breast is 
taken to pleasure gardens and concerts, where 
excellent orchestras perform the immortal works 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Hsyj'n and Von Weber, so 
that as its tender body is nourished by the 
mother's milk, its delicate ears are ravished and 
delighted bv consec-nted strains. In such a pure 
atmosphere of artistic excellence, it cannot do 
otherwise than grow up with as correct ideas of 
form (1. e. sense in music) as it does of the con- 
struction of sentences in colloquy. A child is a 
vitalized sponge. When it is absorbing ideas ot 
color, shape, language, distance, propinquity, 
friendship, hatred, truth, falsehood and a thou- 
sand j)ther things, how can it be reasonable to 
suppose that its little ears must be idle or insen- 
sible all this time. The ear is proverbially one of 
the most delicate of all the organs of sense, how 
important then, that while correct impressions are 
so carefully insisted upon by the educator ot the 
child in other respects (while it'is not allowed to 
call blue yeUcnc, or to say the sky is nearer than 
the ceiling), it.be equally prevented from consid- 
ering cacophony music, or fashionable yells and 
howls (as ol some Christians in their ckurchesl) 
pure forms of tho divine Art. 

But all this is a parenthetical digression from 
our main topic, the only apology for which must 
be to lay bare the root of one of the great musical 
evils of our commuuity, namely the neglect of the 
young in our Art. 

Graduates from schools grow up, and at length 
form " the people." They are destined, many of 
them to grow rich, to become eminent in business 
or in letter, to " cut a dash " in one of the nume- 
rous ways we daily see, and to show forth their 
sublime ignorance ol everything musical on every 
possible occasion, of which there are plenty 
enough, indeed, what with the operas, concerts 
nnd Philharmonic Societies, school receptions, 
and private parcies of a fashionable city life. Is 
it not lamentable for a man who can admire a 
Titian, who can eu'ogise a poem of Gray or ot 
Goldsmith undcrstandingly, and who can go into 
raptures over an antique piece of sculpture, when 

♦ Buskin. 



the subject is changed to music, to piaise with 
equal warmth ' ' Susanna, " " Dandy Jim, "and 
a Beethoven symphony. Yet such men— aye, and 
women too — are to be met with every day. I 
call them a living and healthful perennial pen- 
ance and " thorn in the flesh " to musical artists 
and cultivated amateurs. 

Talk to such people "about the beauties of an 
overture or concerto, and you speak Greek to a 
mud-fish. Explain, or try to explain to them the 
poetry o* the Symphonic Form, and it is like 
preaching ethics to a lamp-post. Let us hope for 
improvement in the next generation. 

The first part of this sketch was a slight dis- 
quisition upon Musical Form in general; the 
Symphonic Form will now claim our attention. 

The Symphonic Form has not changed in its 
great essentials since tho days of Haydn, who 
was the most extensive reformer in this style ot 
composition th&t ever lived. The so-called con- 
certos nnd symphonies of Bach and Handel were 
much shorter, and some of Handel's symphonies 
consisted of but one short movement, a mere in- 
terlude in fact, whereas the colossal requirements 
of a modern symphony comprise at least three 
and sometimes even live distinct movements. 
Between these a certain etherial relationship 
must exist, so as to form one glorious created 
whole, in which every passion ot the human 
heart is depicted, and dunng the performance ot 
which the poetic soul can revel in the delights of 
imaginary companionships, affording consolatory 
and ineffable delights, incomprehensible, inex- 
plicable and unspeakable but none the less real. 

The most common proportion of movements in 
a symphony, trio, quartet, sonata, or concerto 
(for these must all be built on a symphonic found- 
ation), are three quick ones and one slow move- 
ment, disposed as follows: The opening move- 
ment an Allegro, to represent the "dog-trot" 
course of an uneventful daily life. Secondly, an 
Adagio or Andante, in which the woes and griefs 
of lite are depicted. Thirdly, a Scherzo or Inter- 
mezzo, taking the place of the old-fashioned Min- 
uetto or dance movement, in which the composer 
has greater license for carrying out any quaint 
conceits or outre figures. This movement to me 
has always seemed more suggestive ot man in a 
high state of excitement, as on a spree or "rev- 
elling ungodly." Lastly,- the Allegro Vivace or 
Pi-esto often paints life as in a hey-day of a pros- 
perity which is never to end — according to his 
vain beliet; alas ! Sometime the first Allegro is 
prefaced by a short, slow introduction, Lorgo or 
Adagio expressivo, which makes five movements. 

Now, considered from a poetic, imaginative and 
aesthetic pcint of view, how vast a field ia here 
presented to the composer of genius and knowl- 
edge I Yet ot the dczens who have written sym- 
phonies, bow few there are who have filled up the 
measure of the above idealization I 

There has more unmeaning rhapsodical non- 
sense been written about music, 1 suppose, than 
about any other art, yet what wonder when one 
fully appreciates the dazzling splendor of the sub- 
ject, when one has seen its wondrous effects as a 
civilizing agent, when one has lelt its resistless 
power? What art is equally puissant in such op- 
posite forms as the "lullaby" otanintaut and 
the "onward march" to battle; the religious and 



solemn church anthem, and the interlude at a 
play-house; the tear-quickening childish nursery 
socg and the exciting ball-room waltz. Poetry in 
a lonely state of single blessedness often shrinks 
into oblivion when unmarried to music. Pictures 
and paintings mournfully skulk to the background 
and confess themselves "old fogies." Sculpture, 
frigid, lifeless and unsympathetic, vainly tries to 
shrug her dead shoulders anl 'congratulateslier- 
seif that she " is pretty to look at and is always 
there; " but all bow at last before Music which is 
painting, poetry, sculpture and music in one, and 
is the only art of whose existence life is the in- 
dispensible condition. 

Very likely this is all nonsense too,'but perhaps 
also it may be sensible nonsense to some readers I 
Now you well-dressed heathen living in a Chris- 
tian land, you who talk in public or who write for 
the public, you whose nut-shell brain-pans, or 
picayune souls can never take in and digest any- 
thing deeper or more substantial in our art than 
an Italian opera or negro minstrel melody, did 
you ever think before ot what a symphony might 
mean? 

You who, when you see a violin (the "violet " 
of the orchestra as "Seraphael" says) can only 
realize wood and cat-gut, who when you hear a 
grand orchestra can only think of how "funny 
the fiddlers' elbows look," the next time your 
heretical and profane pens are tempted to attack 
one of these.grand creations of a now translated 
genius, pause, " remove the shoes " from off your 
sacreliglous feet, and walk and write respectfully, 
for the ''ground " on which ye tread" is holy ! " 

Henzler. 
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ANDREA MANTEGNA* 
Born 1130, died 1606. 



For a while we must leave beautiful Florence 
and her painters, who were striving after perfec- 
tion by imitating what they saw iu nature— the 
common appearances of the objects, animate and 
inanimate, around them— and turn to another 
part of Italy, where there arose a man of genius 
who pursued a wholly different course; at least, 
he started trom a different point; and who exer- 
cised for a time a great influence on all the paint- 
ers of Italy, including those of Florence. This 
was Andrea Mantegna, particularly interesting 
to English readers, as his most celebrated work, 
the Triumph of Julius Caesar, is now preserved in 
the palace of Hampton Court, and has formed 
part of the royal collection ever since the days of 
Charles I. 

Andrea Mantegna was the son of very poor 
and obscure parents, and born near Padua in 
1430.* All we learn of his early childhood amounts 
to this: that he was employed in keeping- sheep, 
and, being conducted to the city, entered— wo 
know not by what chance— the school of Fran- 
cesco Squarcione. 

About the middle ot this century, from which 



* Tho dates ot Mantegna's birth and death were long 
subjeots of uncertainty and controversy. According to 
some authors, ho was born in 1461, and died in 1617 ; but 
the best and latest authorities are now agreed upon the 
dates as given in the text 



